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essential requirements of a 

flat roofing. Low in prime 
cost, it is durable, unaffected by 
heat or cold, yet flexible, and will 
not crack orrun. Is proof against 
vibration, and withstands foot 
trafic. Light in weight yet sub- 


Fe csonntial combines all the 


stantial. Needs no metal connec- 
tions, and is equiily efficient 
whether laid on boards or concrete, 
on flat, sloped, or curved roofs. 
Although the least expensive it has 
proved during the past 29 years to 
be the most reliable form of flat 
roofing. 





Our most convincing testimony is thébuildings we have roofed. 
The premises for Messrs. Sutton & Co., Cork, illustratei here- 
under, is but one of the thousands of buildings covered with 
Ruberoid. Our Catalogue, illustrated with other examples of our 
work and Containing full information, will be sent on request. 


The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., 8 Waterloo House, 81-85 Knightrider St., 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Branches :— ~~ as a Branches :— 


Newcastle, Leith, 
Birmingham, Duolin. 




















TO PROVIDE HOT WATER IN ABUNDANCE 


Specify the “SA VILE” BOILER. 


WELDED Wrort STEEL. EvERY FACILITY FOR 


No Risk OF FRACTURE. REMOVAL OF SEDIMENT. 


MADE IN SIZES TO HEAT 


40 TO 1,936 GALLONS 
WATER PER Hour. 


BurRNs CoKE AND ALL 


COMBUSTIBLE: REFUSE. 


INSTALLATION Easy. INDEPENDENT, No Brick 





MAINTENANCE SIMPLE. SETTING REQUIRED. 


EARLY DELIVERY. 





We shall be pleased to advise most suitable Boilers for the widely different vequivements, 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, Ltd. 


Head Office and Works: BOILER ON VIEW AT 


HALIFAX, Yorks. | London Office: 61 GT. PORTLAND ST.,, W. 1. 


And at BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


After a Drypoint Etching by Francis Dodd. 
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The church of St. Mary-le-Strand, which, like all the work that James Gibbs designed, i; distinguished for 
its beautiful proportions, is notable also for its graceful steeple and its handsome Ionic portico. It was 
builtin 1714, near the site of an earlier church removed to make room for Somerset House. At this church 


the parents of Charles Dickens were married in 180g 
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No. 3 The Terrace, 


Richmond Hill. 


By Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E. 


HERE may be views equalling that from Richmond Hill, 
T but it is difficult to imagine there can be any which excel 

it. The house which is the subject of this article com- 
mands that view from one of the best positions upon the hill, 
and its charm is enhanced by the fact that one looks over the 
broad expanse of river and plain far below through an opening 
between trees growing on the opposite side of the road, the 
stems, boughs, and foliage of which form an effective frame to 
the picture. There is good authority for believing that No. 3 
The Terrace was built for Christopher Blanchard, a maker of 
playing-cards, who lived there 
during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. It is said 
that King George III, while 
walking upon The Terrace, 
asked to whom the house be- 
longed. “To your Majesty’s 
Card-maker,’’ was the reply. 
‘“ Blanchard ?”’ said the King ; 
“why, all his cards must have 
turned up trumps.” * 

When Christopher Blan- 
chard died he left the house to 
his daughter Ann, wife of 
William Richardson, son of 
Sir William Richardson, Bart., 
who occupied Doughty House 
next door. Subsequently the 
house was occupied by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who first became 
acquainted with the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV) 
when living there.* 

Dr. Felkin, who died in 
1851, and who was much in- 
terested in local history, wrote 
that the architect of No. 3 
provided a position upon the 
fascia of Mr. Blanchard’s 
porch in which he might place 
his arms, the pip of a spade to 
represent the Ace of Spades. 
It is difficult to guess to what 
Dr. Felkin referred unless he 
regarded the face of the keystone over the entrance doorway 
as providing a suitable field for an heraldic achievement. 

In May 1768 Christopher Blanchard bought this and some 
adjacent property of the Lord of the Manor, and was admitted 
in the Manor Roll as a copyholder, but there does not appear 
to be any contemporary record as to who was the architect of 
the house. The Victoria County History says it “was built 
by one of the brothers Adam in the time of George III, ‘and is 
one of the finest examples of their work,” but no authority is 
given for this statement. The house has also been attributed 
to Sir William Chambers. Mr. Charles Ellis, wine merchant, 
who lived in Richmond 1822-92, spoke of No. 3 The Terrace 
as having been occupied by Dr. Grant 1845-53, and of the 
“pretty architectural elevation from a design of Sir Charles 


GARDEN 


* « Memoirs of Letitia Matilda Hawkins,” 1824. 
+ ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert,’’ by the Hon, Charles Langdale, 1866 
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Barry before he became famous.” This attribution to Sir 
Charles Barry was made by Mr. Ellis in 1902, and was appar- 
ently only Mr. Ellis’s recollection of what he had heard many 
years before. There does not appear to be any other reason 
for supposing Sir Charles Barry to have been the architect ; 
indeed, the house and its details definitely contradict that view. 
We have, however, other evidence of the date of building. 
In 1766 Christopher Blanchard took up his residence in the 
building which occupied the site of the present house. In 
1707, the rate-book states, the house was rebuilding and no 
rates were paid. In_ 1768 
rates were paid, but returned 
with the note “house being 
built.” In 1769 Blanchard 
was living in the house, and 
rates were paid, the rental 
value being fixed at {21.* 
Sir Charles Barry was not 
born until 1795, twenty-six 
years after the date when the 
house was completed, so it is 
doubly impossible that he 
could have designed it. 
Whether the house was de- 
signed by one of the brothers 
Adam or by Sir Wm. Cham- 
bers, or by one or other of the 
very competent architects of 
their school, is difficult to de- 
cide. The general treatment 
is that employed by archi- 
tects during the last half of 
the eighteenth century ; and 
while the details inside possess 
distinct individuality, there is 
nothing to mark it definitely 
as the work of either Adam 
or Chambers, or of any of 
their contemporaries. There 
is a certain likeness between 
the details of the frieze. in 
the long gallery at Syon 
House and the ornament 
of the frieze of the ground 
floor of No. 3 The Terrace; although the work in the long 
gallery is in the Corinthian Order. In the soffit of the cornice 
of the library at Kedleston there is certainly the same treat 
ment of alternating groups of gutte and lozenges as we 
find in the dining-room cornice of No. 3 The Terrace, but 
these are ordinary details of the Doric Order, and prove 
nothing. The decorations of the long gallery at Syon House 
and those of the library at Kedleston are undoubtedly by 
kobert Adam ; on the other hand, there is much in the 
character of the design of the decorations of The Terrace 
house which savours of Chambers’s “handwriting.’”’ In the 
absence, therefore, of further direct evidence, the authorship 
of The Terrace house must be left an open question, 

No. 3 The Terrace is built in yellow stocks with deep red 


For this and other local information | have to thank Mr. Alberti A, 
Barkas, the Librarian and Secretary of Richmond Public Library, 
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dressings at the quoins; the front projects some 2 in. beyond 
the wall face of the house on the left. The ground floor, built 
in rusticated ashlar, breaks forward and carries the base of 
the Ionic Orders of the first-floor windows. The rusticated 
treatment of the ground floor, with projecting quoins over 
door and window, and the semicircular heads, produce an 
effect of solidity and strength. The adoption of the Ionic 
Order (base, columns, and entablature, with triangular pedi- 
ments) constitutes a fragment of evidence against Robert 
Adam’s being the architect, for he did not favour the use of 
this Order outside buildings. In a letter written to Lord 








Cames on 31 March 1763 * Adam says: “The Ionic Order 
ought only to be used in gay and slight buildings, as the 
meagreness of its capital never fills the eye sufficiently on the 
outside of a mass of solid architecture. I always thought this 
Order destined for inside of houses and temples.” The second- 
floor windows have stone architraves with slight croisettes. 
To the casual observer these windows appear square, but they 
are actually slightly greater in height than width. Had they 
been designed absolutely square (which might have passed on 

* The extract is taken from Mr. John Swarbrick’s ‘‘ Work cf Robert 
Adam and his Brothers,”’ p. 148. 


No. 3 THE TERRACE, RICHMOND HILL, SURREY: THE LIBRARY. 





No. 3 THE TERRACE, 


a drawing-board) they would certainly have appeared greater 
in width than height when so high above the eye. It may 
appear unnecessary to draw attention to such a common- 
place in designing, but it is sometimes overlooked even by 
experienced architects, and I recently saw windows put up 
which afterwards had to be taken out and altered owing to 
the unpleasant effect produced by neglect of this point. Asa 
matter of fact, even when the effect of a square opening or 
panel is to be obtained on a level with the eye—as, for example, 
in a panel door—the vertical dimension*of ‘each rectangle may 
be slightly greater than its width. 

Attention may be drawn to the severity of the plain’ band 
beneath the pediment. The front elevation suffers greatly 
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from plate-glass windows having been inserted in place of the 
original sash windows furnished with their substantial wooden 
glazing bars, such as were in use at the period in which the 
house was built. No doubt the large sheets of plate glass were 
inserted with the intention of obtaining a better view of the 
landscape to which reference has been made; but this gain 
would be more imaginary than real, for in practice one goes to 
a window to enjoy the view, and it is very seldom one looks 
at this from the centre of a room. The insertion of windows 
divided into panes and having glazing bars would not, there- 
fore, cause any material inconvenience, and would greatly 
improve the appearance of this delightful house when seen from 
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outside. Photographs of the iron railings speak for themselves. 
The stone base upon which these stand is ramped at the 
angles for variety, but it is difficult to guess why the bases 
carrying the railings on each side of the doorway should slope 
downwards towards the building. This is not accidental, but 
done intentionally. The upper panel of the doorway above 
the lock-rail is filled with wrought ironwork, as also is the 
lunette. Passing through the house (the only access to the 
narrow garden behind), one finds oneself in one of those long, 
narrow terrace-house gardens with which the Londoner is so 
familiar No doubt the garden of this terrace house would be 
as insignificant and uninteresting as similar gardens are, had 
not the architect determined to avoid this, and he has done so 
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successfully by erecting a painted wooden pavilion at the foot 
of the garden in the form of an arched opening with entabla- 
ture and triangular pediments. There is a seat'at the back of 
the opening, and at each side are small chambers; the whole 
effect is dignified and satisfactory. 

The staircase balustrade is in wrought ironwork with a 
moulded wood handrail ramped at each landing, as also is the 
capping of the plain dado. It would be interesting to know 
its history. The general design of the ironwork is that of a 
period forty years earlier than the house, but the execution of 
details is much later. The moulding” of the handrail, also, is 
not in accordance with eighteenth-century practice. The 
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DINING-ROOM CEILING. 


door-cases on the landings have triangular broken pediments 
and enriched mouldings. The six-panel doors are wide and 
handsome, the panels being raised and fielded. The staircase 
and landing walls are decorated with mouldings and ornament, 
and at intervals there are elliptic plaques bearing heads in 
relief; the whole effect is most dignified. To the left of the 
entrance doorway is the library, a long room, one end of which 
is lighted by the two round-headed windows scen from the 
front. The linings and architraves of these windows are 
charming; the linings below the springing of the arch are fitted 
with boxing shutters. The architrave is ramped 6 in. above 
the dado capping, double ramped below the springing, and 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


with still greater emphasis where it rises to the cornice. 
The other 
mouldings of architrave and panels are also enriched. The 
light door-architrave of the doorway into the room 1s rounded 
at the upper angles; the door itself is wide, and divided into 
six panels by applied mouldings with good effect. The enrich- 
ments of these mouldings and those of the dado are clogged by 
many coats of paint. The white statuary marble lintel and 
jambs form the architrave. The marble has toned down with 
time to a good ivory tint, and the woodwork of the mantelpiece 
is painted the same colour. The walls have recently been 
coloured a pale Wedgwood-blue distemper. 
painted the same colour as the mantelpiece. The ceiling is 
decorated in an elaborate design, elliptic in form; the frieze is 
coved, and the angles of the room are rounded. The lunettes 
of the cornice and the patere of the soffite are all pierced. 
The dining-room has a mantelpiece of white and grey marble 
The frieze is coved, and here, again, is the same pierced work 
as in the cornice. The ornament of the ceiling has a centre- 
piece in the form of an acanthus-leaf catherine-wheel; from 
this radiate eight stems of flowering reeds with which are inter- 
woven scroll foliage reminding one of wrought-iron leafwork. 
On the first-floor front is the drawing-room, which has a 
handsome mantelpiece in white statuary and Siena marble. 


The spaces so formed are filled with enrichments. 


The woodwork is 


The enriched mouldings of the dado base and capping are 
original, but the applied mouldings forming the panels here, 
and those on the walls, appear to have been introduced at a 
later date. The central pattern of the ceiling consists of a 
large octagon enclosing a typical Adam-period ornament. 
The frieze is not coved as in the other two rooms described, 
but is enriched, and the cornice is also pierced. 
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Current Architecture: 
Nos. 43 to 53 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


NJ ORTHWARD from the junction of Princes Street and 
Lothbury, London, E.C., runs Moorgate Street, a furlong 
or so of most intensive commercialism. * Times and 

manners have greatly changed—not wholly for the better 

since the day when the Moor Gate really led to the great marsh 
or moor which was drained away in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, having become by that time profoundly in- 
sanitary. Then the Moor Fields became the great London 
centre for sports and 
pastimes, sometimes 
barbarously rude, such 
as you shall find faith- 
fully described by the 
immortal Strutt, and 
more particularly the 


manly exercise — of 
archery had there full 
scope, every — able- 


bodied man below the 
age of sixty being 
under obligation to 
cultivate his skill at 
hitting the mark. It 
was hereabouts, off 
Chiswell Street, that 
the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company had 
its parade-ground, 
“ Artillery’? meaning 
at first such primitive 
weapons as the yew 
bow and cloth-yard 
shaft. 

But nowadays the 
functions of Moor- 
fields and of Moorgate 
are mainly civil and 
almost wholly com- 
mercial. Beginning 
near the Bank of 
England, ending at 
London Wall, and 
keeping parallel with 
Coleman Street all the 
way, how could 


Mucaieais Sines be DETAIL OF CENTRAL 


otherwise than _ per- 

petually busy to an almost painful degree? Naturally, 
Mammon and Merchandise are the twin deities to whom 
incense is ceaselessly offered in Moorgate Street, which is 
neither a welter of pure cambism, like Lothbury and Copthall 
Avenue, nor, like Coleman Street, the abode of such as traffic 
in commodities rather than in cash and credit accompts. 
Moorgate Street, however, is of gloriously “varied occupa- 
tions”’—stockbrokers jostling mining and marine engineers; 
insurance agents hobnobbing with accountants; tailors and 
hatters, confectioners and solicitors, auctioneers and _ archi- 
tects, slate and quarry companies, life assurance and building 
societies, with several other professions and avocations, pur- 
suits and trades, that, taken all together, make up a collection 
of activities which, while exhibiting a wholesome amount of 





PORTION OF FACADE. 


diversity, are yet homogeneous enough to give the street a 
certain fairly well-defined character of its own. 

This unity in diversity no wise architect will deliberately 
endeavour to express. He will depend on his more material 
data, which, rightly handled, will express character enough. 
In the case of Nos. 43 to 53 Moorgate Street, the architects 
were rather strictly controlled by prescription of a very 
material sort. The setting-out of the entire fagade was deter- 
mined by the fact that 
20 ft. of the building 
is owned by a different 
freeholder from the 
owner of the rest of 
it! Further, there 
were, it need hardly be 
said, difficulties with 
respect to light and 
air. In City buildings, 
light and air problems, 
whether in their phy- 
sical or in their legal 
guise, are nearly 
always encountered, 
and in the present 
instance they were 
among the controlling 
forces. 

Another accident 
of the situation was 
the occurrence, about 
midway of the build- 
ing, of a public 
thoroughfare or right- 
of-way passage, for 
which, of course, pro- 
vision had to be made. 
Certainly this case is 
by no means excep- 
tional, and the manner 
in which it is com- 
monly treated is nearly 
always detrimental to 
the appearance of the 
building. Seen from a 
distance, a court or 
alley running under a 
building has the effect 
of a black blot on the frontage, and hence a blemish on the 
design. At closer quarters it is an ugly rectangular gap. 
In many instances such a passage-way has not only in itself a 
sinister look, but its appearance has a ruinous effect on the 
appearance of the building it pierces. Sometimes, as with 
many of the entrances to wynds and closes in Scottish 
cities, the passage is eerily suggestive of dark deeds done in 
the “old, unhappy, far-off days” (but more especially in the 
nights), before Sir Robert Peel created the police force, and 
when the watch was usually more ancient and decrepit, and 
more flagrantly inefficient in every way, than Dogberry and 
Verges. In its old age such a court acquires much the same 
sort of spurious respectability as an antiquated man-about- 
town who has so far lived-down an unsavoury past as to be 
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regarded as an interesting and innocuous survival from more 
truculent and less scrupulous times. 

At 43 to 53 Moorgate Street a look of picturesque wicked- 
ness for the passage-way would have been an anachronism. Its 
presence as a rectangular space under a modern building would 
have been architecturally wicked per se, but otherwise its 
youth would have been a guarantee of its being innocent to 
insipidity. For the credit of the building it would have dis- 
figured, the architects have sought to relieve the passage of 
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Portland stone forms the frontage. At the level of the 
first floor increased window area is provided to counteract any 
tendency to deprivation of light by the buildings on the 
opposite side of the street. In planning street architecture one 
must always reckon on the possibilities of opposition from the 
opposite owners. 

It will be seen from the section through an end bay 
(page 10) that the fifth and sixth floors are set back 6 ft. 
or so, with what object it is hardly necessary to state; the 
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Nos. 43 to 53 MOORGATE STREET: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


either character. 
rather ingenious expedient, not entirely novel, perhaps, but 
sufficiently rare to be worth noting. Instead of giving the 
passage-way the usual rectangular opening, flush with the 
datum line, they set back the entrance to the offices, and com- 
bined it in a segmental curve with the entrance to the passage- 
This arrangement gets rid of the blot-and-gap effect of 


They got rid of the blot-and-gap effect bv a 


way. 


the rectangular opening by admitting enough light to obviate 
the customary tunnel-mouth effect. 


owners opposite were tenacious of their rights of light, and their 
requirements had to be met. 
with the result that whereas ancient houses on opposite sides 
of a street had overhanging top stories, coming so close 
together that they nearly touched, thus shutting out all but a 
narrow slit of sky, nowadays the condition is exactly reversed : 
the top stories do not project, but recede, and happy is the 
architect who is undeterred by rights-of-light claims from 
making full use of his site area, for few there be who can get on 


Such cases are only too common, 
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Nos. 43 TO 53 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.C.: DETAIL OF LOWER CENTRE PORTION OF FRONT. 
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with the work without let or hindrance, and without fear of 
any sort of “set-back” from adjacent owners. 

In the present instance the difficulty as to rights of light 
was speedily and amicably settled, the claim being entirely 
just. Nevertheless, it is notorious that elsewhere and by 
other persons the law as to rights of light and air has 
been often scandalously abused: it needs drastic revision. 
Building in the City, in fact, cannot be undertaken without a 


more or less intense feeling of anxiety about “ancient lights.” 
It is scandalous that the penalties for infringement have been 
occasionally so heavy that, rather than run the risk of incur- 
ring them, the owners of business premises have refrained 
from much-needed extensions. Laws that so obviously act in 
restraint of trade, and that to this material vice add that of 
moral obliquity in putting a premium on malevolence, jealousy, 
perversity, and greed, cry aloud tor immediate and thorough 
reform. So oppressive are they that in some districts the 
owners have met together in conference on the subject, and 
have come to an agreement to contract themselves out of them 

to renounce prescriptive rights of light and air. Such an 
agreement shows an enormous advance in common sense and 
good feeling. In the absence of some such assurance, a build- 
ing owner often refrains from reconstruction because of the 
harassing uncertainties as to how much he can get out of his 
site, and how much a “smart” or grasping neighbour will try 
to get out of him. For such a wicked state of things a remedy 
should have been forthcoming many years ago, and surely 
cannot be much longer delayed. 

In these Moorgate Street premises a leading feature of the 
planning has been the provision of large open spaces that are 
well lighted, and can be divided to meet the varying require- 
ments of different tenants. In the basement and top floors, 
besides the usual lavatory accommodation for each sex, a bath 
is added to the compartments allotted to principals, 

A sub-basement under the centre of the building contains 
the heating and hot-water supply apparatus. This installa- 
tion, which has been designed by Mr. Adrian Collins, and carried 
out by the builders, comprises three horizontal tubular boilers. 
It has been found in practice that three boilers “run light”’ are 
more efficient than two taking a heavy load. <A further 
advantage of the additional boiler is that in case of a break- 
down the boilers can continue the work. The “ manifold”’ into 
which the pipes are connected has its circulation stimulated by 
a pump that need be run only for a short time early in the day. 
A noteworthy detail of economy is the provision of storage for 
150 tons of coke— a winter’s supply, which can be obtained in 
summer at minimum contract prices. 

Ventilation has been provided at the back of each radiator 
in the building, an extract flue being taken up the building 
from each office space. This arrangement ensures a change of 
air without opening the windows. ; 

It has been estimated that minor ailments cause twenty-five 
per cent. of the average office staff to be absent during several 
days of each year. If this percentage can be reduced to (say) 
ten, the advantage in improved health and higher efficiency 
will be even more considerable than these figures show. 
Hence the care bestowed on these details is justified materially 
as well as morally. 
of health and efficiency are prevented by the exercise of care 
and forethought in planning the installation. 

Although the building is comparatively small, two high- 
speed passenger lifts have been installed, so that one or the 
other will be immediately available for use without waiting 
until the lift can travel from top floor to bottom, or vice versa. 

The steps to the main staircase are of marble, and up to the 
first floor the walls are lined with similar material A striking 
feature of the back elevation is the staircase window, which is 


Needless suffering and unnecessary waste 
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6o ft. high and to ft. wide, and, its surface being kept entirely 
free from the customary obstruction by the staircase, th 
window transmits the maximum of daylight-—a most important 
provision for a City office. At every 6 ft. of its height, the 
window is fitted with iron casements so arranged——being 
pivot-hung top and bottom—that the outside can be easily 
cleaned from within at various levels of the staircase. At 
each level of the main staircase a small recess accommodates 
the heating and the hot-water mains, as well as a small sink 
with hot and cold water taps for the use of the tenants and 
the office cleaners. Throughout the building all the wood 
work, except that to the windows, is teak. 

The general contractors were Messrs. W. H. Lorden & Son, 
Ltd. 

Other contracts: Stone-carving, Mr. P. G. Bentham; asphalt, Messrs 
Thomas Faldo & Co.; 
Stone Firms, Ltd. ; 
tiles, Messrs. W. B. Simpson and Sons; flooring (Terrazzo), Brookes, Ltd. 


stone (generally), Messrs. The Bath and Portland 
steelwork, Messrs. Drew, Bear, Perks & Co., Ltd 


stone and walls (marble), Charles Walker & Co,; lifts, Messrs. Waygood 
Otis, Ltd.; electric wiring, Messrs. Pinching and Walton; heating and 
ventilating installations, designed by Adrian Collins and carried out by 
Messrs. W. H. Lorden and Son. 





Enelish Furniture: 


New Acquisitions at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


By Oliver 


N England, between the middle of the nineteenth century 
I and the present day, public opinion on the subject of 

furniture has undergone many changes. About 1850, or 
shortly afterwards, dates the birth of an educational revival 
in the arts, which was due in no small degree to the influence 
of the Great Exhibition. In furniture, as in other arts, this 
movement showed itself in a strong preference for the works 
of the Italian Renaissance. Side by side with this Italian 
fashion there existed a marked taste for the furniture of the 
i‘rench school of the sixteenth 
century. French furniture of 
the eighteenth century was 
also highly valued at this date. 
During all this time, however, 
English furniture was neg- 
lected. The strange verdict 
of fashion decided it to be 
without merit or interest as 
compared with the work of 
foreign nations. The owners 
of town and country houses 
more often than not preferred 
to fill their rooms with furni- 
ture of Continental origin or 
with Tnglish work of the 
Victorian period, rather than 
with the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century pieces 
which they had inherited. The 
latter were considered good 
enough only to be given away, 
broken up, or condemned to 
the garrets. 

But towards the end of the 
century the reaction came. It 
was discovered that the fur- 
niture of England was_ the 
proper and natural setting for 
an English home; that, after 
all, it was more interesting 
than the contemporary work 
of foreign nations; and from 
the point of view of technique 
was as good as, if not better 
than, the Italian, French, and 
Spanish work which for years 
had been supplanting the fur- 
niture of the country. The 
despised English furniture was 
then brought back to the 
light of day imbued with a 
new interest. Italian and 
other furniture (with the ex- 
ception of French examples of 
the periods of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI) began to decline 
in market value, in proportion 
as the English rose, until the 
high prices of the present day ~~ 
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Brackett. 


Museum (now the Victoria and Albert Museum), founded about 
the middle of the nineteenth century as a training ground for 
students of art in connexion with improvement of design in 
manufacture, was essentially influenced by the trend of taste 
referred to above—in fact, in the beginning probably pointed 
the way which the public followed. In furniture, Italian works 
were at first collected with energy and enthusiasm, since 
Italian art was regarded as the source to which later styles 
owed their origin. In a similar spirit many technically fine 
examples of the French Re- 
naissance were acquired. Of 
English furniture, however, 
but little was thought worthy 
of purchase. Its technical 
merits were overlooked as 
much as its importance as an 
index to the study of the 
domestic history of England. 

Of late years, however, 
the policy has been pursued of 
making the English furniture 
in the museum more worthy of 
the position which it is en- 
titled to occupy. During the 
war, progress in carrying out 
this work was temporarily 
retarded, although important 
gifts, such as that of a number 
of pieces of furniture from 
Boughton House, Northamp- 
tonshire, presented by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, did much 
to carry on the work. Since 
the war a number of good 
pieces have been acquired- 
pieces chosen, moreover, to 
fill gaps in the collections. The 
specimens here illustrated are 
selected from acquisitions 
made during 1g19 and 1920. 
Of these the first in date is the 
solid armchair here shown, of 
panelled oak, bearing the date 
1574, and the initials EI W, 
traditionally supposed to refer - 
to John Winchcombe, alias 
Smallwood, grandson of John 
Winchcombe, popularly known 
as “ Jack of Newbury,” a man 
of wealth and position, de- 
scribed as “the most con- 
siderable clothier England ever 
beheld.” 

Another chair of much in- 
terest was given to the mu- 
seum in 1919 by Sir George 
Donaldson. This is a walnut 
chair of the time of Charles IT, 
reputed to have belonged to 


were reached. ARMCHAIR Nell Gwyn (page 12). It is,a, 
The South Kensington Dated 1574 typical chair of the period,;... 
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with cane back and seat and carved framework; but the carving 
is of distinguished design and fine technique, and has unusual from the C 
qualities in the fact that, intermingled with the ornament, are 
representations of cherubs placing a crown on a woman’s 
head, and on the arms are crouching lions executed in high 


relief and almost Gothic 
in character. The at- 
tribution of ownership 
to Nell Gwyn is legen- 
dary, but possible. At 
all events the chair can 
be put down to her 
period, unlike some of 
the bedsteads in coun- 
try houses which are 
said to have belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth, and 
in many cases were 
made at any date up to 
the time of Chippen- 
dale. Cherubs crown- 
ing a woman may also 
have some symbolical 
reference to the Cock- 
ney actress who rose to 
royal favour. Although 
not so extravagant as 
the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, her ambitious 
French rival, Nell Gwyn 
seems to have culti- 
vated decided and ori- 
ginal ideas on the sub- 
ject of furniture and 
decoration. In her 
house in Pall Mall there 
was said to be a room 
covered with mirrors on 
all the walls and ceiling, 
a fashion suggestive 
rather of the habits of 
Venice than of those of 
England. And her sil- 
ver bedstead possessing 
in form of ornaments a 
head of Charles II, and 
Jacob Hall dancing on 
the tight-rope, must 
have been an unusual 
and fantastic composi- 
tion. 

The cabinet (Plate 
IV), purchased also in 
1919, fitted inside with 
drawers surrounding a 
central cupboard, and 
decorated on all the 
surfaces with designs of 
birds amid tulips, car- 
nations, and other 
flowers, in various 
woods and ivory, is a 


typical piece of furniture of about the time of Charles IL. 
After the Restoration in England the revolution in furniture 
was as complete as it was in architecture. 
handed down from the time of Henry VIII to Charles I were 
dead. New types of furniture and new methods of decoration 
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The old traditions 


CHAIR OF CHARLES II 


Said to have belonged to Nell Gwyn. 


ontinent. 
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marquetry, lacquer, and so on—were brought into fashion 
The extravagance of the Court was 
reflected to some extent among the middle classes; and although 
in country districts the older forms and traditions lingered for 
some time, the new foreign fashions were soon filtered among 


the people, gradually 
receiving the stamp of 
the national character. 
The lacquered writing- 
cabinet (page 13), of 
about the time of Queen 
Anne, is an example of 
the adoption in Eng- 
land of a purely foreign 
method of decoration. 
This cabinet, in the 
form of a miniature 
bureau, is fitted with 
drawers and _ pigeon- 
holes, and painted, in- 
side and outside, with 
floral designs in various 
colours on a_ yellow 
ground. Both the so- 
called lacquer decora- 
tion and the character 
of the designs are of 
Chinese origin. Among 
the imported fashions 
of the Restoration, lac- 
quer work held a con- 
spicuous place. Red, 
black, blue, green, and 
yellow were used as 
grounds for the display 
of designs in which 
Chinese compositions 
figured. In some in- 
stances panels were sent 
to China to be lac- 
quered, and on _ their 
return were made up 
into furniture in Eng- 
land; in other cases 
the work was carried 
out in this country, but 
in purely English ex- 
amples it would be 
nore accurate, as a 
rule, to describe the 
method of decoration 
as painting rather than 
lacquering. All types 
of furniture, clock- 
cases, cabinets, bu- 
reaus, and so on, were 
decorated by this pro- 
cess, but perhaps pieces 
with a yellow ground 
are the most difficult to 
obtain. 

Among recent pur- 


chases should be noted the side-table of carved walnut with 
marble top (page 13), belonging to about the date 1740. This 
table is a characteristic example of the furniture of the Early 
Georgian period, although it would have been more usual at 
this date to find the work carried out in mahogany rather than 
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MAROUETRY CABINET. 
Period of Charles II. 
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WRITING CABINET. 


Painted in. colours on yellow ground 


in walnut. The carving is executed with skill and refinement, 
and the realistic eagles’ claws which form the legs are full of 
life and energy. 

All the pieces of furniture referred to above have been chosen 
to fill gaps in the collection of English furniture in the museum. 


The ideal method of exhibition is to display the furniture in 
rooms of the period, so that a proper sense of proportion and 
a general conception of effect can be obtained. As far as cir- 
cumstances permit, this policy is carried out in the woodwork 
galleries of the museum. 
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WALNUT SIDE TABLE WITH MARBLE TOP, 


About 1740. 








English Wall-papers. 


By M. 


J) LOCK-PRINTED papers with small repeating patterns 
| B are not infrequently found lining the insides of caskets, 

chests, and drawers, and these were probably used to 
some degree as wall-hangings. 

The use of painted paper as a finish to plastered walls goes 
back, in the case of the interesting remains of paper on the 
beams and joists under the plaster ceiling of the ground-floor 
rooms of Christ’s College, Cambridge, to the early years of the 
sixteenth century. The design, which is in black on white 
paper, was printed from a wood block about sixteen inches by 
eleven, and consists of a large conventional pine throwing out 
small foliations, and charged in the centre with small ornament, 
such as we see in contemporary Italian cut velvets (page 15). 

Two early papers were found on the walls of an old Kentish 
house, Borden Hall, which resemble the designs for printed 
textiles. The earliest, probably dating from the second half 
of the sixteenth century, has a simple scrolling design on a red 
ground ; the leaves, stem, tendrils, and stars are printed in 
black, while the flowers are filled in with bright blue. <A 
second paper, about a century later, has a scrolling design with 
a strong black outline having formal leaves and flowers rudely 
painted in vermilion. The ground is hatched with horizontal 
lines, 

It is not until the seventeenth century, however, that we 
have record of the specific inventions of flock papers or a 
substitute for cut velvets and damasks with which it was then 
fashionable to hang the walls. The first English record is that 
dated 1 May 1634. The letters patent were for a process 
described as “affixing wool, silk, and other materials, of divers 
colours, upon cloth, silk, leather, and other substances, with 
oil, size, and other cements, to make useful for hangings.” 
Paper as a ground is not specifically mentioned, but it is 
obvious that it is an easy step to substitute a paper ground 
for the textiles mentioned. 

These flock-papers, which, to judge by existing examples, 
were copied from contemporary cut velvets, were printed from 
blocks, and the pattern was treated with size and afterwards 
sprinkled with flock, a finely chopped and dyed wool which 
adhered to the adhesive surface, thus giving a passable imita- 
tion of velvet pile. In the Manor-house of Saltfleet in Lincoln- 
shire an old flock-paper exists above the dado on two sides 
ofaroom. The ground is a soft cream or faded salmon colour, 
the design in chocolate-coloured flock. It is hung in oblong 
pieces, each repeat being about twenty inches by eighteen, 
and nailed to the walls with small tacks. There is a remarkable 
series of flock-papers on the walls of Christchurch or Withepole 
House, at Ipswich, dating from the sale of the house in 1732 
te Zachary Fonnereau, a wealthy French refugee.' It seems 
probable, according to Mr. Corder, that the alcove room and 
the room over it were after-thoughts in design of Christchurch 
House, and so the armorial bearings of the Fonnereaus are 
carved in an arch over the bed, and they are not shown on the 
map prepared in 1735, when the family first purchased the 
estate. 

In one of the state bedrooms there is a particularly fine 
design, consisting of a large floral ornament of the pine type, 
occupying the full width of the paper and forming the vertical 


1 J. S. Corder, © Christchurch or Withepole House,’’ Ipswich, 1893, p. 22. 
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stem, which throws out large serrated leaves that, like the 
pine, are charged with small ornament. The pattern is in 
crimson flock, somewhat faded, on an ivory ground. Another 
bedroom is hung with a fine pattern flock-paper of more 
elaborate design (page 16). In the drawing-room the design 
consists of a spiral ascending stem, throwing out leaves and 
flowers, caught together by garlands of smaller flowers. The 
pattern is of dark red flock, the ground pale green, and there 
is a minute subsidiary patterning on the ground. Early flock- 
papers were, as late as 1844,” to be seen on the walls of 
Hampton Court, and though these were mostly painted over 
in distemper, the pattern could then still be traced. It is said 
by Pyne that the walls of the King’s great drawing-room at 
Kensington Palace were hung with velvet flock-paper, ‘with 
an effect that soon led to the adoption of so cheap and elegant 
a manufacture in preference to the original material from which 
it was copied.””* The “Postman” of 1702 advertises a large 
variety of papers imitating “real Tapestry,”’ flowered damasks, 
marble, and ‘a curious sort of flock-work in imitation of 
Caffaws’’ ; but the manufacture of paper-hangings was a slow 
and by no means cheap process in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, and such papers were not generally adopted 
until the middle years of the century, when Isaac Ware records 
their growing favour until “the hand of art is banished from a 
part of the house in which it used to display itself very 
happily.” * 

The earliest instance of this use in the houses of the rich, 


as a serious rival to other hangings, appears in a letter of Lady 
Hartford in 1741. She has been bespeaking a paper ceiling 
for a room, and adds that the “ perfection to which the manu 
facture of that commodity is arrived at in the last few years 
is surprising; the master of the warehouse told me that he is 
to make some paper at the price of twelve or thirteen shillings 
a yard.” ’ From this time onward there is accumulated 
evidence of the improved quality of English paper-hangings, 
which were finding their way into the houses of the well-to-do. 
In the “Covent Garden Journal” of 1752 we are told that our 
paper-hangings are “scarcely distinguishable from the finest 
silk,’’ and that there is scarcely a modern house which has not 
one or more rooms lined with this furniture.®° 

Gray seems to think it possible to find tapestry for sale 
“in the country where people will disdain tapestry because 
they hear that paper is all the fashion.” ‘ 
have, in the preparation of flock-papers, outdistanced France, 
for a French engraver advertises in 1754 that he had discovered 
the secret of the English manufacture ; while in the following 
year Aubert, another engraver, claims for his own flock-papers 
(papiers veloutés) that they are “aussi beaux et aussi parfait 
que ceux d’Angleterre.” > Rouquet, writing in 1760 of the 
state of the arts in England, also describes the growing vogue 
for hanging both sitting-rooms and bedrooms with flock-pape1 
imitating Utrecht velvet, but lighter and gayer in effect,’ as 


We even seem to 


2 «The Builder ”’ (1844), Vol. II, p. 520. 

* Pyne's ‘‘ Royal Residences ”’ (1817). 

‘ «Complete Body of Architecture.” 

® “ Hartford and Pomfret Correspondence.” 
6 27 June 1752. 

‘ ‘*Letters,’’ ed. Tovey, Vol. II, p- 100. 


” 


* “ Annonces, affiches et avis,’”’ ro juillet 1754, and 9 juillet 1755 


» «Etat des arts en Angleterre ” (1760), p. 151. 
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though such papers were unfamiliar to his French readers. 
Blue and crimson seem to have been the favourite colours for 
flock wall-papers, to judge by references to them in contem- 
porary letters: Mrs. Delany uses, in 1750, a “ pearl-colour 
caffoy paper,” with a damask-like pattern, upon which pic- 
tures looked extremely well, and in 1755 hangs her dining-room 
with a blue mohair caffoy paper. In 1758 her closet is hung 
with a small pat- 
terned crimson pa- 
per that looked like 
velvet. Gray pur- 
chased in 1761 a 
blue mohair flock- 
paper at the extra- 
vagant price of a 
shilling a yard, but 
hand- 
some and looked so 
warm I could not 
resist it. The pat- 
tern is small, and 
will look like cut 
velvet.” ' 
Wall-papers were 
not limited to the 
imitation of velvets 
and damasks, for 
the Blue Paper 
Warehouse in Al- 
dermanbury ~*~ had 
a selection of papers 
imitating embossed 


it was ‘so 


work, marble, and 
coloured wainscot, 
which were _ bor- 


dered with suitable 
panels and mould- 


ings. 

The revived 
Gothic called for 
hangings in har- 
mony with that 


style, and Horace 
Walpole and Gray 
exerted them- 
selves to procure 
suitable papers for 
Strawberry Hill 
and for the houses 
of their friends. In 
1753 Walpolespeaks 
of a little parlour 
hung with stone- 
coloured Gothic pa- 
per, while the walls 
of the hall were 
painted in perspec- 
tive to represent 
Gothic fretwork. 
Such _ perspectives 
were to the more critical mind of Gray a mechanical repetition 
of Gothic detail, and he has to admit that he never yet saw any 
Gothic papers to his fancy, for ‘the great beauty of all Gothic 
designs is the variety of the perspectives they occasion. This 


i Letters, ed. Tovey, Vol. ET, p. 246. 
2 « Postman,’’ December 10/12, 1702 





FACSIMILE OF AN EARLY WALL-PAPER. c. 


Found in the Master’s Lodge, 


a painter may represent on the walls of a room, but not a 
designer of Paper, where what is represented on one breadth 
must be exactly repeated on another, both in the light and 
shade,” and the result is ‘‘ more like a goose pie than a Cathe- 
dral.”’ ’ It appears from his ‘‘ Letters’ that these Gothic papers 
were always in monochrome, and that the manufacturers were 
willing to make a stamp from any effective Gothic orna- 
ment sent to them 
provided that twen- 
ty pieces of the 
paper were bought.' 
The representation 
of carved stonework 
was naturally ren- 
dered in mono- 
chrome, but papers 
imitating tiles, mar- 
ble, or contempo- 
rary silk and dam- 
asks or chintzes, 
were not to be re- 
stricted. Horace 
Walpole speaks of 
“the room where 
we always live” at 
Strawberry Hill as 
hung with a_ blue 
and white paper in 
stripes adorned with 
festoons, and a cool 
little hall hung with 


paper to imitate 
Dutch tiles. = In 
these printed  pa- 


pers no attempt was 
made, as in the 
flock-papers, to re- 
produce texture, but 
the general design 
for contemporary 
textiles was follow- 
ed. The colouring 
was bright and de- 
fined, the outline 
heavy and con- 
spicuous, as we see 
it in the specimens 
of the factory of 
Jackson of Batter- 
sea. John Baptist 
Jackson,’ whose 
pamphlet the “In- 
vention of Engrav- 
ing and Printing in 
Chiaroscuro” brings 
him into promin- 
ence in the progress 
of paper - staining, 
was a very capable 
wood-engraver, 
Venice had been seized with the idea of colour- 
printing, and “dreamed of a perfect process for colour-printing 
engravings before that perfection was obtained by means 


1509. 
Christ’s College, Cambridee. 


who at 


‘Letters,”’ ed. Tovey, Vol. II, p. 224--5. 

‘ Letters,” Vol. TT, p.. 258. 

’ He was born in London in 1701, and died in an asylum in Scotland 
n 1750 x 
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FLOCK WALL-PAPER AT CHRISTCHURCH HOUSE, 
IPSWICH. c. 1735. 


which had eluded even the most imaginative and best en- 
gravers of the last three centuries. The application of colour- 
printing on paper-hangings of “taste, duration, and elegance ” 
is treated of in part of his pamphlet, and he claims for himself 
the invention of printing from wood-blocks in ten positive 
tints, with the use of oil-colours to secure permanency. He 
had printed some crude “chiaroscuros” at Venice in 1742, 
which Walpole describes as infamous and “barbarous bas- 
reliefs."". A fragment of one of Jackson's papers from 
Doddington Hall, Lincolnshire, shows his opaque colouring 
and heavy outline. The ground is a bright blue, and the design 
consists of medallions of romantic ruins and gallant scenes, 
enclosed in frames which are represented with a large ring for 
suspension, as if these medallions were actually hung upon the 
paper ground (page 17). 
The brothers Eckhard are said to have improved the design 
of wall-papers in the factory they set up in Chelsea in 1786 
on the premises of the manufactory of Chelsea porcelain. The 
paper was for the most part, according to Lysons, stamped, 
and some of the pieces were “very highly finished by hand.” 
A Mr... Sherringham, “the Wedgwood of paper-stainers,”’ also 
set up a business in 1780 in Great Marlborough Street, where 
he employed artists such as Fuseli as designers, but the more 
elaborate papers from the nineteenth century onwards were 
produced in France, Until the end of the eighteenth century 
that is, until Louis Robert invented a machine for producing 
sheets of paper of indefinite length—wall-papers when hung 


were a mosaic of small squares of hand-made paper, in which 
the joints were conspicuous. It was not until 1803 that 
Robert was able to find sufficient capital to make a practical 
application of his invention, which was re-imported into France 
eleven years later. Irom this time onwards we have wall-papers 
following large frescoes and paintings, landscape views, and 
scenes from romances and mythology. In the coloured paper- 
hangings of the early nineteenth century colour-printing by 
blocks was elaborated, and the landscape and figure-subjects of 
the Empire period, in France especially, are triumphs of inge- 
nuity. The salle a manger at Amiens, according to a note in 
1816, was ornamented with a paper, very common in inns, 
representing the principal buildings at Paris ; and although the 
room is about forty feet long, there is no repetition of pattern. 
Another room had the representation of a chase, and the third 
was adorned with the history of Cupid and Psyche. The 
execution was not so good as in a painting, but all the parts 
were expressed with a considerable degree of truth and accu- 
racy, the groups were well defined, the light was well managed. 
In some contemporary English papers one hundred and fifty 
blocks were used—subject papers, not so frequently made in 
England as in France, and few traces of them remain. At 
Hill Hall, in Essex, a paper made for the 1851 Exhibition 
remains in one of the bedrooms, which, though theatrical in 





FLOCK PAPER AT CHRISTCHURCH HOUSE, 
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design and crude in colouring, ‘is interesting as a rare survival 
of the Victorian age. 

At Eltham Lodge, Kent, the walls of the staircase hall are 
treated with an architectural scheme in paper-hangings, with 
circular-headed arcades and Corinthian columns supporting a 
cornice. Within these arcades are landscapes with figures 
representing scenes from some romance. In the small ante- 
room on the south side of the house is a paper also of early 
Victorian date. 





Paper-hangings were sometimes mounted on canvas and 
linen and stretched on battens; but Mrs. Delany, writing in 
1750, found that, when lined with canvas, paper shrinks at the 
edges, and she recommends pasting it on the bare walls, as is 
the practice to-day. The junction of dado, and cornice, and 
door and window architraves was covered by carved and gilt 
wood mouldings, designs for which are furnished by Chippen- 
dale in the “Director.” An elaborated Vitruvian scroll was 
frequently used, and also borders in the form of leaves. 


= —— = 


WALL-PAPER FROM DODDINGTON HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Printed by J. B. 
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The Practical Exemplar of Architecture: 


Town Hall, Amersham, Bucks. 


“HE Town Hall, sometimes known as the Market House, 
‘| at the London end of Amersham, a plain and modest 
brick building, to be the handsomest in the 
country,’ ' was built by Sir William Drake in 1682, as is 
recorded by two stone tablets bearing this date and his cipher. 
The date of restoration (I9IT) is recorded on a third tablet. 
It was described, when the Royal Commission saw it, as needing 


“said 


general repair, the tiles of the roof having slipped from the 
ridge, leaving holes which exposed the timbers to the weather. 
The lower story, which is open on two sides, has arcades of 
semicircular-headed arches, having keystones of stone and a 
stone string; but in the upper story, built of blue and red 
bricks, the quoins are cemented; the roof is hipped, and has 
an octagonal lantern of wood painted white, with a lead finial 
and vane for its bell and clock. 


On the east and west face 


' Cooke's Topographical Survey of Great Britain—Buckinghamshire 
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are blocked: a modillion cornice 
the casement windows 
on the south side is a cartouche enclosing the arms of Drake, 


impaling Montague. 


the two window-openings 


runs round the building. Between 


The building is an instance of the advantage of varying 
the uniform surface of brick-walling, either by moulded brick 
enrichments or by the texture-giving admixture of  bluc 
headers with red stretchers. 

It will be noticed that the stones at the springing of the 
the 
quoin stones, and have been slightly “lifted” so as to fall into 
the same course. It must be supposed that “lifting” was not 
designed, but rather necessitated by some slight lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the architect. 


arches are, at the corners, carried round so as to meet 


The almshouses and the late eighteenth-century house of 
Shardeloes, in Amersham, also owe their erection to the Drake 
family, and the church is enriched with their monuments. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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TOWN HALL, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST. 








Mary Gillick, Sculptor. 


Her 


Commemorative 


and Portrait Medals. 


By Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A. 


Illustrated by Photographs specially taken for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


N the heavenly house of many mansions which man in his 

| nearest approach to divine mood has raised for the wor- 
ship of beauty—that is to say, in the Palace of Art—is 
one fair chamber so cunningly devised that the sunlight as it 
enters the windows has an added sweetness, and the shadows 
of the evening breathe out a tenderness exceeding their wont. 
In this chamber presides a peerless artist known to his times as 
Pisanello—Vittore Pisano of Verona—who in the first half of 
the fifteenth century designed the wonderful medals that have 
made him and his age famous. Since Pheidias carved that 
gallant procession of Athenian 
youth around the frieze of the 
Parthenon, brother 
artists traced exquisite scenes 


and _ his 


on countless examples of vase 
and stele, the art of modelling 
in low relief has been a joy to 
mankind. The severe restric- 
tion which the curtailment of 
the third dimension imposes 
on the artist seems to make 
for a curious refinement, and 
when there is added to this the 
voluntary diminution of the 
surface to the miniature di- 
mensions of a coin or a medal, 
the operation becomes even 
more delicate, and the hand- 
ling requires to be even more 
luminous and severe. Hence 
the medal becomes par ex- 
cellence a precious work of art, 
for it seems to suggest some 
rare distillation of charm, 
some gentle precipitate of the 
essential elements of beauty. 

Rt. Hon. F. G 


Miss Ida A. R. Wylie. 


Coins, medals, and seals (if 
associate the last- 
named with the first two) 
form a fascinating study, since they include examples of the 
earliest works of art, and have accompanied man through all 
his chequered career, up the heights and down the steeps of 
civilization. They are succinct compendiums of history, 
valuable documents in brief, intimate in their communicative- 
ness, long-lived in their substance, not likely to be destroyed, 
but easily hid, and therefore acquiring a mischievous and gay 
habit of discovering themselves in and out of season for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The historical value of coins and medals has long been fully 
recognized, and their artistic merit has been appraised by many 
skilful judges and collectors. But the commemorative and 
portrait medal has suffered—as indeed how should it not suffer, 
in days when every art has been im- 


we may 


so delicate a medium ? 
prisoned beneath a century's materialistic rubbish, or has been 
liberated only in a disfigured and maimed condition. In its 
early and glorious career the medal has reflected in its strangely 
intimate way the life and custom of classic, medieval, and 
modern times; but in these latter days it has had its full share 
of the decline which has especially befallen the plastic arts. 





Kellaway, M.P. 


Many are they who have essayed to climb the stair to 
Pisanello’s magic chamber, but few have ascended the first few 
steps or have proved worthy to stand in his outer courtyard. 
What are the qualifications needed to attain distinction in 
this curious art ? It is perhaps easier to suggest the disqualifi- 
cations. Within the tiny circumference of the medal there is a 
task to be essayed only by those who possess a serene spirit, 
clear thought, and a large view. Pettiness is a definite bar to 
success, the aim after prettiness a fateful expedient and a 
hopeless refuge from failure, Cheap symbolism shows its 
insincerity as in a mirror, bad 
craftsmanship is accentuated 
as under a powerful lens. And 
the medal, more perhaps even 
than architecture, exhibits the 
shortcomings of the present 
age—indefiniteness of thought, 
absence of conviction, idle 
sentiment, immature art. Yet 
the age deserves a finer record 
There are noble men and 
women in midst, great 
deeds have been done, lofty 


our 


impulses have stirred us, ti 
tanic events have taken place, 
and in the nature of things Art 
should once more ascend her 
throne, and should speak not 
less eloquently through the 
medallist than through her 
other high priests. 

It is doubtful whether the 
true significance of any form 
of art can be put usefully in 
words. These things are self- 
expressing, they are articu- 
late by their own methods and 
in their own medium, and for- 
bid translation into the terms 
that of letters. But we of the pen may express 
our pleasure in the artist’s work that wins to the goal, and we 
may in clumsy fashion even describe some of the effects which 
it has upon us. We may also enter the lists against popular 
misconceptions, and deprecate the tendencies of contemporary 
taste which may stifle the flame of real inspiration. 

Mrs. Gillick’s medals, I venture to think, speak with a 
directness and simplicity which need no exposition. That shi 
handles the problem of the medal with real mastery is evident, 
and although it is a poor compliment to point out how far she 
leaves the commercial world behind, yet it does bring out the 
measure of her success if we compare her work with what 
commonly does duty as a commemorative token in bronze and 
silver. Her medals never appear to be consciously archaistic ; 
they are fresh and modern in the best sense, but they are fre 
from the taint that attaches itself fatefully to the products 
of an age in which the world has become one vast industrial 
workshop. Her vision is fixed on a serener atmosphere than 
that illumined by the fitful lights of our manufactories and art 
laboratories. 


Miss Clare Tyas. 


of a sister art 





MARY GILLICK, SCULPTOR. 





Reverse. 


KOSCIUSZKO 


It is a measure of the darkness into which we have fallen, 
and which even the world conflagration has not yet dispelled, 
that there has been no general issue of fine medals to celebrate 


all the gallant achievements of a victorious army. 


Mrs. Gillick 


indeed has shown the way with medals that record the great 
exploits in the air against the Zeppelin invaders, and one 
struck in honour of Poland’s re-emergence as a nation and in 


honour of her national 
hero. But 
the public function of 
the medal it plays a 
role of extraordinary 
interest when  em- 
ployed in raising por- 
traiture to its highest 
level, and Mrs. Gil- 
lick’s portrait medals 
here shown are a reve- 
lation of the  possi- 
bilities of this branch 
of the art. The painter 
is compelled to intro- 
duce his own scheme 
of lighting into his 
picture, and is there- 
fore forced torepresent 
surroundings, back- 
grounds, and a sug- 
gestion of actual 
atmosphere to com- 
plete his presentation. 
But the head modelled 
in relief can dispense 
with these artificial 
aids; the features, 
isolated as in_ the 
mental picture which 
we hold of our friend, 
are shown with a 
clear-cut definition 
which brings out all 


besides 
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Eric A. H. Whiteley. 


T. H. S. Biddulph. 


Obverse. 


MEDAL. 


their wonderful human quality. 


If one has a passion for 


studying the features of men, women, and children, a love for 
the myriad diversities of outline and modelling, which are 
charged with expression and with the story of each life— 
whether on the threshold ot its career or eloquent of its 


varied past experiences ; 


if, moreover, one has an eye for the 


subtle harmony which nature imparts to many a countenance 





Capt. W. Leefe Robinson, V.C. 
Capt. A. de B. Brandon, D.S.O., M.C. 


that lacking this 
co-ordination would 
relapse into mere un- 
attractiveness, one 
could wish that an 
army of skilled artists 
might be at work on 
so priceless a_ record 
of our time. How 
evanescent is human 
beauty and human 
personality, shown 
and loved but for a 
season and_ then 
snatched away from 
us by Time = and 
Death! The portrait 
medal at its _ best 
shows the supreme 
triumph of art over 
mortality, and the 
pity is that its oppor- 
tunities are so gener- 
ally passed by. There 
is even an absurd 
notion current that 
the proper function 
of a medal is to com- 
memorate some one 
who is already dead ! 
The antiquity of 
medals has _ perhaps 
something to do with 
the dissemination of 
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so fatal an idea. Portraiture capable of so extraordinary a 
perfection should be executed in the prime of life, and the 
delight of a portrait medallion should be far removed from 
all taint of obsequies and every thought of the tomb. 

Two of the medals illustrated (page 21) commemorate the 
heroic deeds of our airmen who fought and destroyed the 
German airships that invaded London. Captain Alfred de 
Bathe Brandon, D.S.O., M.C., now major in the Royal Air 
Force, will be remembered as having brought down the 
Zeppelin in the Thames estuary, and also the one that fell in 
Essex when the whole crew was captured. Captain William 
Leefe Robinson, who so tragically succumbed after his return 
as prisoner of war from Germany, won the first V.C. for service 
in England by destroying the Zeppelin which fell at Cuffley. 
Another beautiful medal struck in connexion with the Great 
War is that issued by the Poles, with a portrait of their national 
hero Kosciuszko, and an eagle about to spread its wings, 
tvpifying the restoration of Polish nationality. The medal 
commemorates the centenary of Kosciuszko’s death in 1817, 
and is an apt and memorable record of a great historical 
moment (page 21). 

The portraits of the Rt. Hon. F. G. Kellaway, a member 
of the present Government (page 20); T. H. 5S. Biddulph, 
C.I.E., late Accountant-General, India (paga 21); and John 
Russell, the educationist of King Alfred School, Hampstead, 
are fine examples of Mrs. Gillick’s work, and records that 
will be valued hereafter. Two portraits of ladies, one of 
Miss Ida Wylie, the novelist, and the other (uninscribed) of 
Miss Clare Tyas (page 20), are delightful in their almost 
Hellenic simplicity ; while the head of Eric Arthur Huntingdon 
Whiteley, the son of the Member of Parliament for Ashton- 
tmder-Lyne, shows childhood—an engaging subject in any 
medium—without constraint (page 21). 

One could wish that Mrs. Gillick could add to her portrait 
gallery indefinitely. We want more work of this quality, for 
public taste is in the end responsive to the best when the best 
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John Russell. 


is forthcoming. We are as children, basing our judgment 
largely on our actual sense-impressions, and so long as com- 
mercial art holds the field people will not rise above it. Mrs. 
Gillick is an artist whose sincerity of purpose and clarity of 
judgment give distinction to her quiet powers, and ‘our ad- 
miration is mingled with the gratitude which all should feel 
towards those who produce Wérks of unexampled beauty fot 
our delectation. Si 





Pioneers of London Development: 


I.—John Gwynn. 


By FE. Beresford Chancellor. 


OWN-PLANNING is one of the urgent problems of 
T the day, and the architect is as much concerned in the 

reconstruction of streets and the development of open 
spaces, as in the erection of great buildings and the adornment 
of stately fagades. Before the incomparable Sir Christopher 
Wren died, in 1723, another great town-planner had been 
born who, as he was not an gutstanding, although some of his 
work shows him to have been a quite adequate, architect, 
is hardly known by the man in'the street, and whose schemes 
for the better development of London have been well-nigh 
forgotten. ; 

And yet John Gwynn, whom I here indicate, was so far 
beyond, his time in his conceptions of what London should be, 
that there has hardly been an improvement carried out since 
(within the boundaries of the City as he knew it) that cannot 
be traced to his initiative, if not to his actual suggestion. He 
had indeed “the prophetic eye of taste”; his conceptions were 
bold, sometimes even daring; and he took the plan of London 

the narrow-streeted, inadequately housed, somewhat squalid, 
albeit picturesque, especially in retrospect—London of the 


eighteenth century; and, with a large gesture, he swept away 
much of its shortcomings, he planned whole streets and 
splendid buildings, and he dreamed a dream in which some- 
thing of the London as we know it to-day arose as a beautiful 
exhalation from his inventive brain. 

Before saying anything of the actual scheme of Gwynn’s 
great vision of a reconstructed city, it will be interesting, 
perhaps, to set down some of the facts of his life and achieve- 
ment. He was a native of Shrewsbury, but in what year he 
was born is not known, although, as he appears to have been 
already recognized as a writer on art, and a draughtsman, in 
London, so early as 1734, his birth took place probably some 
time in Queen Anne’s reign. He does not appear to have 
received any specific education as an architect; in fact, we 
find him, so late as 1760, described as being “late of another 
profession,’ although what that profession was is not clear. 
He may have been an engineer’s draughtsman, for his first 
publication seems to have been “Wren’s Plan for Rebuilding 
London,” in which he was assisted, as he was in cther things, 
by his friend Samuel Wale, the water-colour painter, who was 
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one of the original Royal Academicians. I may here mention 
that Gwynn published several anonymous works, including 
“The Art of Architecture,” in imitation of Horace’s “Ars 
Poetica”; some “Essays on Design’’; a treatise on the 
“Qualifications of a Surveyor”; “Thoughts on the Coronation 
of George III,” in which he received help from another friend, 
Dr. Johnson; and a rather surprising poem entitled ‘ Rupert 
to Maria,’’ which carries us far from the drawing-board and 
compasses, 

An anecdote of Gwynn’s earlier life has survived. It is 
said that once when taking measurements of the dome of 
St. Paul’s he slipped and fell, and would have been dashed to 
pieces had he not been miraculously caught by a stone pro- 
jection, on which he hung until rescued from his perilous 
position. This probably occurred in 1758, in which year he 
published a plan of the Cathedral. Three years earlier he had 
been offered the post of instructor in architecture to the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George III), an appointment 
which he refused, and which was thereupon given to Chambers, 
then just returned from Italy. The fact that he could afford 
to decline such an offer, and also that, in the same year, he 
was a member of the committee for instituting the Royal 
Academy, point to Gwynn’s being in a well-known and inde- 
pendent position. He is known to have exhibited works at 
the exhibitions of the Society of Arts in the Strand in 1760, 
and is also found represented seven years later at their rooms 
in Beaufort Buildings. Among his contributions were a design 
for Blackfriars Bridge, a section of St. Paul’s, and a proposed 
completion of the east end of that structure. He had earlier, 
1759, competed for the design of Blackfriars Bridge, his plan 
being one of the three presented to the committee for erecting 
it. As is known, Mylne received the commission, His scheme 
provided for elliptical arches, that of Gwynn for semicircular 
ones, and although Johnson gave the weight of his authority 
in favour of his friend’s design, in various articles in the daily 
press, the former proved successful. Gwynn, however, was 
f this character, although not 
in London, for when a bridge was required at Shrewsbury he 
received the commission for designing it. He was also re- 
sponsible for one at Atcham, near Shrewsbury, as well as for 
that at Worcester. The last was completed in 1780, and as a 
token of satisfaction with the architect he was presented with 
the freedom of the City of Worcester three years later. But he 
was destined to be connected with a better-known bridge. He 
had, in 1771, been made surveyor to the then newly formed 
Board of Commissioners of the Oxford Paving Act, and in 


destined to succeed in works 


the following year he designed, and superintended the erection 
of, Magdalen Bridge, which may be regarded as his most 
notable achievement. The general Workhouse and the new 
Market, 1774, in Oxford, were also his work; but it is the 
beautiful bridge, which seems to borrow something of distinc- 
tion from the glorious Magdalen Tower, that will stand as his 
finest completed memorial. 

I say completed, for it is really on Gwynn’s more academic 
output that his fame rests most surely. That output is com- 
prised in a volume he published in 1766, under the title of 
“London and Westminster Improved,’”’ to which he prefixed 
“A Discourse on Publick Magnificence,’’ and which is illus- 
trated by plans exhibiting his far-reaching and prophetic 
reforms in the outlines of the city. Dr. Johnson penned the 
dedication to George III; but, beyond that not particularly 
notable piece of adulation, the work appears to have been 
wholly the production of John Gwynn. The letterpress is 
illustrated by four maps, and these show at a glance the 
architect’s ideas on the new planning of London, which he had 
so much at heart. The first of these plans embraces the 
western portion of London from Temple Bar to Kensington 


Palace, and from Paddington to Tothill Fields. In this 
portion of the city Gwynn puts forward suggestions for drastic 
changes; but we need not stay to discuss the merits or other- 
wise of his scheme for an immense royal palace in the very 
middle of Hyde Park, surrounded by a circular road a mile in 
length, or his suggestion for another royal abode (he was 
probably thinking of the Heir Apparent) which would have 
faced St. James’s Street, occupying, indeed, practically the 
whole west side of that thoroughfare and having the Green 
Park as its gardens. It is rather with such proposed improve- 
ments as the Embankment, and the rebuilding of the many 
dilapidated structures that once disgraced this side of the 
river, as they still do the other; with a similar embankment 
on the south bank (one long since formed under Bazalgette’s 
direction, the other so much desired by many of us); with an 
entrance into the Mall from Charing Cross; with the widening 
of the Strand and the sweeping away of the rookeries that 
congregated on its north side; and with many another sug- 
gested change which Time has at last brought about much on 
the lines laid down by the well-nigh forgotten town-planner a 
century and a half ago, that Gwynn’s name will be remembered. 

A quite casual glance over these plans will show, without 
my insisting on them here, what vast improvements were 
dreamed of by Gwynn. Tothill Fields are to-day not laid out 
in the symmetrical fashion he indicated, but the streets that 
cross and recross this once derelict area often run much on his 
proposed lines, although his suggestion of a large thoroughfare 
from the Abbey westward would have afforded a better distant 
view of that edifice than can be gained from Victoria Street. 
He did not foresee such a splendid scheme as that of Kingsway 
and Aldwych, but he arranged for three converging streets to 
run into a semicircular open space at the north end of a pro- 
posed bridge—St. George’s Bridge he called it—which is now 
Waterloo Bridge. His scheme embraced the enlargement of 
many of the old squares, and the formation of innumerable 
streets; and Trafalgar Square—-which owes its existence to 
Barry in 1841—-was to have been dealt with differently, but 
would then, as now, have provided for a vista to St. Martin’s, 
which in those days was hidden away behind a collocation of 
small and insignificant buildings. 

In the east Gwynn’s suggested reconstructions were equaily 
drastic and far-reaching. Moorfields and Finsbury are shown 
as capable of much-needed improvements. Bethlehem Hospital 
was to go, as it subsequently went, and Moorgate Street to-day 
runs much as he suggested, although his scheme went further 
and, swallowing up Prince’s Street, gave a magnificent vista 
from the Mansion House. He adumbrated also much of the 
work done at the Bank by Taylor and Soane; while he pro- 
jected a magnificently wide continuation, almost in a straight 
line, of Cannon Street to the north side of Tower Hill, as well 
as a new Custom House immediately to the south of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East, and four large blocks of buildings flanking 
it, with arcades on their southern sides. 

If Gwynn did not suggest anything comparable with the 
Regent Street, with its gracious curve, that was to come at the 
wand of Nash, and if many of his suggestions were rather too 
much in the Haussmann manner to appeal to us to-day, there 
is no doubt that, taken by and large, his projects were often 
splendid, often adequate, more often necessary ; and this has 
been found when, at a later date and at a much advanced cost, 
they have been carried out by the best of all goads—necessity. 

It is interesting to note that Gwynn at one time lived in 
St. Martin’s Lane next door to his crony Wale, in a house 
designed for him by James Paine. Towards the end of his life, 
however, he migrated to Worcester, where he died in 1786; 
and in the graveyard of St. Oswald’s Hospital in that city. 
whose bridge he built and whose freeman he was, he lies buried, 











Architecture and Decoration. 


From Adam to Soane. 


“TY HERE is a link between Robert Adam and the Royal 
| Society of Arts, for it was he who undertook to house 

the Society. In John Street, near the great Adelphi 
Terrace, the brothers were building to be “worthy of com- 
parison with the vestigia Romanorum.” The facade of the late 
eighteenth-century house 
in John Street shows no 
change since it was built, 
but with changing condi- 
tions the Society has 
changed its aims. The first 
impression on reading its 
long record is surprise at 
the miscellaneous charac- 
ter of its early activities ; 
it took at first agriculture 
into its province, encour- 
aged the planting of osiers 


: . ~ \ { rdoeviettinudemcint feta 
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the use of machines for 
sweeping instead of climb- 
ing boys, as well as en- 
couraging by rewards “ the 
politer arts.”” The con- 
stitution of the Society 
was purely democratic, 
and the names of the 
Adelphi—Robert, James, 
and William Adam,Charles 
Burney the author of the 
“History of Music,” the 
elder George Dance, Sir 
William Chambers, 
Cipriani, Thomas Chippen- 
dale, the statuary Sir 
Henry Henry 
Cavendish the — philoso- 
pher, and Caslon — the 
type-founder— were all on 
the roll of members. 
Broadly considered, the 
Society, which is an in- 
stance of the elasticity 
and initiative of a volun- ; Oy. Uf, 
tarv association untram- Otlvation Of Ate 
melled by the restrictions 
of a department of state, . hd 
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It is a revolutionary period. At the outset the Palladian 
tradition, as interpreted during the early and middle years of 
the eighteenth century, was in the ascendant, while at the 
close Barry was transforming the scene by his introduction of 
Astylar Italian. The work of the reign of the first two Georges, 

which had been a consis- 
' tent and homogeneous 
whole, was revolutionized 
by the original and_bril- 
liant innovation of Robert 
Adam, who, it is clear, 
considered himself a man 
with a mission, breaking 
away from the academic 
track. A decade after the 
accession of George IIT he 
had succeeded in stamping 
himself upon the age. The 
later development of his 
art was overclouded by 
the American and other 
wars, and his death in 
1792 was at once followed 
by the long-drawn Revo- 
lutionary struggle. When 
peace came at last, Adam’s 
= ee name was forgotten, or 
remembered only in the 
absurd prejudice against 
the Adelphi as speculative 
builders. 

It has been the work of 
the present generation to 
cut away the obscuring 
jungle of prejudice and 
detraction that has grown 
up about Robert Adam's 
achievement. Horace Wal- 
pole first set the fashion 
among his friends of 
contrasting with Adam's 
freedom the imaginary 
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Wyatt, and the formid- 
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has been able in the past 

to carry out not a little of its large programme—the fostering 
of art and commerce. A later and valued development are 
lectures such as the Cantor,' which have been delivered regu- 
larly from 1864 down to the present day. 

The close survey of architectural history covers the period 
from the accession of the third George to the reign of Victoria ; 
roughly over three-quarters of a century, or from the date of 
Adam's return from his tour in 1758 to the death of Soane. 


' «Cantor Lectures on The Architecture and Decoration of Robert Adam 
and Sir John Soane, R.A. (1758-1837)."". By Arthur Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
Delivered before the Royal Society of Arts, May 3rd, roth, and 17th, 1920, 
London, 1g20 Price 2s. 6d. 


ed for something; in our 
own day we have the 
vigorously expressed opinions of Fergusson and Professor 
Blomfield. Robert Adam, says the earlier writer, by his work 
on Spalato, “acquired a repute for a knowledge of classical 
art which his buildings by no means justified. When they 
(the brothers) did use classical orders or ornaments, they 
were of the thinnest and most tawdry class.” Adam was not, 
according to such critics, playing the game according to the 
rules. Professor Blomfield admits that Adam understood 
selection in ornament, ‘that is to say, he knew where to place 
his ornament, and at his best, where to stay his hand; but in 
so far as he introduced any innovation in detail, it was wholly 
for the bad.”’ His fame suffered from the reaction of Greek 
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and Gothic revivals during the half-century after his death; 
and, later, he was considered too exclusively as a master of 
ornament, until, outside the circle of specialists, he became the 
man of ‘“composition”’ within doors and stucco without. The 
reversal of this verdict is due to Mr. Arthur Bolton’s insight 
and patient scholarship, and the first two lectures give, in 
summary form, the main substance of his conclusions. He is 
the first to emphasize Adam’s wide sympathies. Adam’s idea 
of “movement” is in effect a recognition of the pictorial 
qualities of the Italian baroque, which was a revolt against 
rigid over-systematization of the Orders, and the analysis of 
his library proves that he had collected a choice selection of 
books on the subject,’ and this appreciation for the qualitics 
of the later Roman school is no doubt the reason of his appre- 
ciation of an architect with whom at first sight he appears to 
have so little in common, Vanbrugh. The freedom with which 
Adam treated the Orders was due to his conviction that the 
architect who had any degree of mastery can, and should, vary 


1 Ibid., page 10, 
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the received proportions and features of 
the Orders, and thus “free himself from 
the hampering effect of deep entabla- 
tures, composed of the full architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, as strictly regulated by 
the height of the pilaster and column.” * 
His contribution, broadly speaking, was 
a restatement of the principle that in any 
treatment of the surface of a building, 
“the value of the relative planes may be a 
primary consideration.”” In sum, Adam 
is the antithesis of Gibbs, whose merit, 
according to Walpole, was fidelity to rule, 
his defect a want of grace. Mr. Bolton 
disposes of the absurd contention that 
Adam’s style was formed and conditioned 
by his study of Diocletian’s Palace at 
Spalato. The value of this detailed study 
lay in its confirming his view of the essen- 
tial difference between the temple and 
domestic architecture of the Greeks and 
Romans; and anyone who compares the 
plates of Adam’s Spalato with Adam’s 
own work will soon discover how baseless 
is the derivation of his style from late 
Roman work. 

Adam is looked upon as_ peculiarly 
fortunate in his early success. He had, it 
is true, soon after his return from his tour, 
a large practice, but no single oppor- 
tunity—if we except the new University 
of Edinburgh at the close of his life—-for 
monumental building; but this did at last 


powers of designing in a style of broad 
simplicity, surprising to those who have 
considered him as a designer of ornament. 
The merits of Adam’s planning, gener- 
ally recognized even by his critics, are not 
touched upon here by Mr. Bolton,* who, 
however, points out one curious feature in 
his otherwise complete equipment as de- 

—.,.. signer. He seems never to have thought 
out the relation of buildings and _ their 
site. It is true that in his day all reason- 
able tradition of architectural garden- 
design had disappeared, and an Adam 
house presents the appearance of a block of masonry fallen at 
haphazard upon some spot in the rolling English landscape. 
Some of Adam ’s interior decoration followed traditional lines ; 
he was required to provide niches for statuary, copies of the 
Roman school which were eagerly collected by patrons such as 
Lord Shelburne and the Duke of Northumberland, and at 
Syon House there are statues in niches on either side of the 
dining-room chimneypiece and statues on pedestals in the hall. 
But it is worth while to consider what was “the almost total 
change”’ which he claimed to have introduced. He would have 
nothing to do with the vast pictorial compositions of the 


decadent Italian school that obliterated the architectural’ 


features of the room, but restricts the painter to small medal- 

lions, lunettes, and rectangular panels, indicated in Adam's 

detail sketches, subordinated to the scheme of his ceiling 

design, and avoiding the complexities of crowded canvases. 

It was the scale of these inset panels that suggested to Sir 
2 Ibid., page 8 


This will be dealt with in Mr. Bolton’s forthcoming work on Robert 
Adam, 


afford him an opening for displaying his. 
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William Chambers the amusing simile of 


a dessert “upon the plates of which are 
dished out indifferent copies of bad 
antiques.”” In the drawing-room at 
Syon House the pointed octagons and 
circles of the great ceiling are certainly 
dazzling to the eye, and may have been 
in Chambers’s mind. The interior in 
Adam’s full manner after 1770 is in 
direct contrast to the earlier Georgian, 
and there is a new complex use of colour 
on walls and ceiling. The earlier schemes 
for the walls had consisted of one colour, 
often white or olive, with gilt enrich- 
ments, but Adam made use of two or 
three bright pure colours, such as pink, 
green, and blue, extending these to the 
ceiling and the carpet. Mr. Bolton is in 
favour of what he calls Adam’s most 
original contribution to colour effect, his 
Ktruscan decoration, a scheme based on 
the blacks and terra-cottas of Greek 
black and red vases, but developed by 
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the addition of other earth colours. 
Horace Walpole, after seeing the Etrus- 
can room at Osterley, talks of the drop 
from the magnificence of the other 
apartments to “a potter’s field.” ‘The 
simplicity of the scheme,” writes Mr. 
Bolton, “startles him; he does not un- 
derstand this reliance on the earliest 
principles of decoration, those by which 
a few of the simplest colours are disposed 
in direct contrast of hue.” So few and 
so fragmentary are the remains of 
Adam’s Etruscan interiors that it is 
impossible to assess fairly this contribu- 
tion of his. Mr. Bolton, as curator of the 
Soane Museum, has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying Adam’s work, 
tracing an idea from the roughest pencil 
indication to the last highly finished and 
tinted office drawings, and has been able 
to dispose of the legend that Adam was 
dependent on Italian designers for his anaes wckey 
Adam had a SYON HOUSE: 
special gift of pattern-making, a free and 

delicate fancy which led him, in the idle 

period at his office during the French, American, and Spanish 


rich ornamental detail. 


wars, to make a number of fantastic landscape compositions, 
and the Italian and English artists who worked for him, such 
as Richardson and Pergolesi, were his tools. 

Phe third lecture takes up the history of architecture after 
the great barrier of the Napoleonic war in the form of a per- 
sonal study of Sir John Soane, a designer of profoundly 
original but uncertain quality, whose first love of Adam and 
Wyatt work was modified by the new spirit, and the deep 
impression made on him by the Doric of Pastum and Sicily. 
Soane lacked grace and, perhaps, clear conviction; he is, as 
Mr. Bolton well says, “a pioneer, pointing towards something 
which, perhaps, is incapable of being realized, and at the same 
time hampered himself by difficulties of expression never 
completely mastered.”” Like Adam, he has not been fairly 
treated by the critics, and has been said to have affected an 
“originality of form and decoration which, not being based on 
any well-understood constructive principle or any recognized 
form of beauty, has led to no result, and to us now appears 
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Robert Adam, Architect, 1762. 
little less than ridiculous.””. In the Bank of England, to which 
Soane was appointed architect, his innovating introduction of 
Greek ideas and Greek details was manifested from 1794 
onwards, and the hostility of the old guard of the traditional 
or conservative school, Sir William Chambers and Sir Robert 
Taylor, burned intensely. The replacement of Taylor’s work 
at the old Bank by Soane’s novel construction was especially 
bitter to the older architect. What we have of Soane is frag- 
mentary, a torso instead of a full length as to achievement, fcr 
the shadow of the Revolutionary fell across his develop- 
ment. Had Soane’s new House of Lords design, approved of 
in 1794-6, “‘ proceeded, as in times of peace it certainly would 
have done, Soane should, by the test of the execution of his 
ideas on an adequate scale, have risen to a much higher rank 
Much, too, of Soane’s domestic work has 
been destroyed; Butterton, an interesting design, remains on 
paper. His buildings are crippled by smallness of scale and 
means, and are inadequate to the real grandeur of the design. 
He had not, it is clear, Adam’s gift of reasonable house design. 


as an architect.” 














